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QUATRAIN. 


Love-thwarted-Life stood by Fate’s sea alone; 
Nor could he see beyond the shores thereof, 

On other shores yet by the same winds blown 
The sadder figure of Life-thwarted-Love. 


EuGEneg R, WHITE. 


> 
PHILISTINE SERMONS: NO. IV. 


SIGNS AND WONDERS. 


jl A POINT in the evolution of civilized men 
the chief product of culture is the counter- 
feit of a savage virtue. Athens had her 
Stoics when civilization was at dead center, and the 
forces that make and mar a people balanced. The 
Sioux have stoicism without civilization. With them 
it is a heroic attribute. Our Best People wear it as 
a martyr’s crown—the last achievement of familiarity 
with good things, which breeds contempt therefor. 
The connecting principle eludes analysis. It is one 
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of the paradoxes wherewith Providence confutes hu- 
man logic and hides its plans. 

But between the stolid savage and the cultured 
pagan robbed of spiritual vitality by the organized 
self-consciousness we call Society, lies the broad 
range of common humanity, unrepressed save by ne- 
cessity and labor, and quick to joy and pain and won- 
der. To these the stars and the sea and the proces- 
sion of life and death have borne messages since men 
came out of caves and lifted their eyes above the 
earth. 

When we send our worldly goods from place to 
place we give a quit-claim releasing the transporter 
from responsibility for ‘‘ the acts of God and enemies 
of the Government.” The suggestive grouping is no 
reflection on the powers that be—only a convenient 
delimitation of the company’s domain. All not spe- 
cified belong to the common carrier. Earthquake 
and hurricane are the recognized ‘‘ acts of God: ’”’— 
in general terms, any violent interruption of the order 
of things. And this is a fair popular definition of 
miracle. 

In our day we encounter a paradox as difficult as 
that our fathers dodged when they divided the power 
of suspending the laws of the universe between mys- 
terious agents of good and evil, and called this mira- 
cle and that magic. From a multitude of pulpits we 
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hear the cry that this is an age of unbelief; and in 
the same communities the startling wonders of scien- 
tific discovery are accepted with implicit confidence, 
and even with little surprise. 

At one pole of modern controversy a thousand 
preachers weakly defend the tradition of miracle— 
and leave its chief credential unannounced. At the 
other, the teachers of a new religion claim to know 
by sight and touch that after death man should live 
again—and let sordid showmen and doubtful adepts 
corrupt the proof. What shall we say of a prophet 
who knows beyond a guess that the spirits of men 
have conscious life after death and proves it not:— 
or of him who offers a miracle as evidence of a dec- 
laration from on high and proves not the power of 
miracle? 

Near two thousand years ago Paul of Damascus 
asked the question: ‘‘ Why should it be thought a 
thing incredible with you that God should raise the 
dead?’’? Why—seeing that he first raised uncon- 
scious clay into the marvel of intelligent life? 

Since religious tradition came to be written in 
books men have wondered at the breaches of univer- 
sal law recorded therein as proofs of divine power; 
and in current events of statecraft and war they have 
sought traces of the hand that could create and de- 
stroy and repeal the law of His own enacting. The 
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Stage has wrested faith and superstition to the purpose 
of its art. The god in a machine has stirred the im- 
aginations of all men. But the divinity that is in 
order and law has had no priesthood and has been sym- 
bolized in no creed. Only poor spectacled Science, 
plodding with nose to the ground, has felt the thrill 
of contact with power beyond the imaginings of seers 
and poets. 

The shouts of Joshua’s encircling army leveled the 
walls of Jericho. But the touch of a babe’s finger 
raised in air the mighty rocks of Hell Gate and the 
river that flowed over them. The sun went back by 
ten degrees for a sign to the chief prophet of Israel. 
But the events of our world are moved by an invis- 
ible current on a wire a whole working day in ad- 
vance of the calendar. The limitations of time and 
space are set at nothing by the ingenuity of the latter 
days. The invisible is brought to view. We picture 
the frame of a man through his flesh, and lay bare 
the secrets of stone walls and caverns under the sea. 
The plan of the stars and the mysteries of the begin- 
nings of life are opened to us—and by the operation 
of natural forces. 

Every power save one is subject to the intelligence 
of man. He combines the changes, but creation is 
his limit. The Divine has the secret of life. ‘* It is 


He that hath made us and not we ourselves,’’ we say 
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in our solemn jubilate, forgetful that in that confes- 
sion we declare the vital principle of miracle. For 
centuries men have sought the secret of perpetual 
motion. It is a secret still. Only He can set in mo- 
tion self-perpetuating energy. In the gray dawn of 
recorded thought the man of Uz proclaimed the 
Power immeasurable and inscrutable:— 
“He stretcheth out the North over the empty 
place, and hangeth the earth upon nothing.” 
Dr. PHIL. 
> 
THE DEATH OF CLEOPATRA. 
**T am dyeing Egypt—dyeing 
Her a ruddy, carmine hue. 


Tony, in your arms thus lying 
Let me live and die with you, 


** Tony, drink, and let thy sorrow 
Drown in floods of deep red wine. 
Drink! we may be dead to-morrow— 
I will take a pearl in mine. 


** Drink again; fill up the glasses; 
Drain the draught that fires the brain— 
Water is for swine and asses— 
Ho, there, slaves! bring more champagne.”’ 


Thus spoke Cleo, radiant dusky 
Egypt’s regent, Tony’s mash; 

But anon her voice grew husky 
And her features grey as ash. 
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** Tony, tell me,” trembling spake she, 
** Is yon serpent but for me? ”’ 
And she pointed to the snake she 
Saw, but Tony did not see. 


** Are those rats? Here on my forehead 
Are those buzzing objects flies? 
Yonder frog ?—oh ! this is horrid— 

Are these real, or phantasies? 





** Did the azure stream of Nilus 
Or my fevered, heated brain 
Yield that dreadful crocodilus? 
That pink mouse !—there ’tis again. 


** Tony, Tony, hasten hither; 
Take the awful beasts from hence. 
Tell me, I beseech thee, whether 
I’m indeed bereft of sense. 


** Nothing see’st thou? art quite certain? 
Then my ailment is d. t. 
Leave me, Tony, draw the curtain; 
Send my poisoned asp to me. 


** Tam dying, Egypt, dying 
From the snakebite of an asp; 
I can feel my spirit flying, 
Borne upon my final gasp. 





** May it serve to warn poor Tony, 
When he sees me lying dead, 
Not to start out with a crony 
Lt To adorn the land with red. 
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* Is this death—this sudden freezing? 
Must I die thus, all alone? 
Tony ! —Egypt !—hear me wheezing; 
I am going—going—going—gone. 
ARTHUE LuCAs. 
¥ 
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way) MAN and woman stood on the railroad bridge 
over the Cut. The woman’s skirt beat and 

whipped against her legs, the wind drove 
her wet hair across her eyes and the frozen rain beat 
pitilessly into her face. The man leaned heavily 
upon the low rail, occasionally reeling against her 
for support. They had met midway the bridge, 
where she stopped him, asking fiercely: ‘* How did 
you get it this time?”’ 

He lurched unsteadily: ‘* Twas the pig, today, 
Sarey.”* 

** Did you dare take that? oh, you wretch!” 

** We can’t eat a live piggy, Sarey, and you would 
n’t give me the money.”” 

The sharp wind charged with hail beat and buf- 
feted the pair, the swift, black river below splashed 
against the piling, leaving drifts of seething foam 
high on the groaning braces, the man swayed back 
and forth and the woman’s dark-circled eyes looked 
their misery into the night. 
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‘«¢ Where are the children?’’ Neither had spoken 
for several minutes. The man half lifted his heavy 
lids: ‘* Tha’s all right, Sarey; ’s all right! the over- 
s-ee-r of the s-iety had t’ have ’em, an’ I let ’im.’’ 

** Rouse yourself, Jake Marsh!” the tragedy in 
her voice steadied him—‘‘ you have robbed me of 
everything: there was only the pig left to keep us 
from starving through the winter, and you have taken 
that ; for a few hours I dared to leave my children 
with you while I scrubbed the tavern floor that I 
might bring home food for them and you—you—’’ 
She lifted her face: ‘‘Isthere a God? My childrea 
carried to the poorhouse, that the little they eat may 
go forrum. My babies crying for me tonight ina 
poorhouse;’’ her voice was lost in a hoarse sob. 
** My God, my God!”’ 

**°S all right, I tell you, Sarey; ’s all right! ’’ 
He sank in a heap at her feet. 

Like a black sapling on the edge of a bluff she 
stood swaying in the wind, her eyes fixed on the 
blackness beneath while time checked off a hundred 
seconds. 

The man’s bloated face beneath her showed white; 
his lips muttered thickly: ‘*’S all right, Sarey; nev’r 
min’ the kids.” 


She turned from the river: her face had grown 
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ashy, her worn-out hands shook, and her breath 
sounded above the wash of the water. 

*©°S all right.’’ 

One long, indrawn breath and she stooped sud- 
denly into the blacker shadows: there was a dull 
splash and the white foam leaped higher. 

A woman with her hands pressed to her ears ran 
across the bridge and was swallowed up in the Cut. 

When midnight was striking the matron of the 
Home delivered back to a mother a boy and a baby 
girl. 

. * * . * 7. 7 * * 

A thousand miles distant, in a New. England vil- 
lage, a woman and two children have taken up their 
abode. The woman’s hair is white, and there is a 
threadbare path across the limits of her chamber; 
when there is a high wind she sits alone, but at night 
she holds her children in her arms and unfalteringly 
teaches them to pray. ‘ 

The good parish deacon argued that so Godly a 
woman, and such a mother, would fail in no particu- 
lar as a wife. Something of this he attempted to tell 
her, but she led him gently to the door, and the good 
man never again forgot. 

ADELAIDE LUND. 











A DEJECTED IMPULSE. 


A JAIL WINDOW. 


From out the grated window of a jail 

Two faces looked with angry, evil glance— 
Two aged men’s—with tedious durance pale, 

And stamped with hatred, vice, and ignorance. 
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A morning-glory twined about the grate 
And lifted up its blossoms white and blue, 
And as in sympathy with their hard fate, 
Its modest freshness pitifully threw. 







Sweet emblem of God’s love for mortals frail ! 
Which finds in hardened natures some faint 
leaven, 
And from the grievous ladder of a jail 
Prays them to struggle, like the flower, toward 
heaven, 













IRVING BROWNE. 


> 
A DEJECTED IMPULSE. 


Pegg] HAD an impulse. Should I do the thing or 
A should I not do the thing? Through the paths 


of my brain trooped processions of reasons 
why I should do the thing, and they flourished flar- 
ing flambeaux, bore silken banners embroidered by 
women auxiliaries, carried hateful transparencies why 
I should do the thing. And through the same paths 
of my brain trooped in the opposite direction proces- 
sions of reasons why I should not do the thing. And 
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they flourished flaring flambeaux, bore silken banners 
embroidered by women auxiliaries, carried hateful 
transparencies why I should not do the thing. 

Till I was bewildered and knew not which Way. 
On a sudden like a bolt out of a warner safe came 
the news that the time was passed when I should do 
the thing, if I should do it, and as I pondered I un- 
derstood that I had forgotten what it wasI might 
have done if I had remembered it, and had not for- 
gotten, and had been in season with my verdict. 

And I did not do the thing. Yet neither proces- 
sion cheered, for they were in the paths of my brain, 
and my brain was not cheerful. 

FRANK W. Noxon. 


IMPRESSIONS. 
A flush—a glistening, 
A fear—a listening, 
A fresh wind whistling— 
Dawn! F 


A gold light gleaming, 

Glad labor teeming; 

Gone, morning’s dreaming— 
Noon! 


A soft shade sifting, 
Sad mem’ries drifting, 
Sweet stars up-lifting— 
Night! 
MABEL MCcILVAINE. 
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# Cicero (who according to Barrett Wendell was a 
dago) once wrote in merry jest to his brother Quintus, 
Ceesar’s lieutenant, asking him if he had found any 
poets or philosophers in Britain. ’Twas a great joke. 
D’Alembert wrote to Lafayette in America asking 
the like as to America. D’Alembert afterward met 
Franklin and said, ‘‘ Sir, I apologize, you have an- 
swered my question.” 

I often go with my good neighbor, the Doctor, to 
see his patients. He takes me along for consulta- 
tion. A few months ago we visited a man sick unto 
death with a sore combination of ills. The report 
having been given out that the man could not sur- 
vive, kinsmen came for many miles to offer their ser- 
vice in this time of need. We found a kitchen full 
of these sympathetic neighbors, all talking in whis- 
pers and tiptoeing through the house in squeaky 
shoes. Orders had been given that no one should 
talk to the patient, but occasionally some one, more 
bold than the rest, would go and standing in the 
doorway of the chamber, gaze long with solemn, 
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lack-lustre eye on the face of the stricken man. And 
meantime coming from the kitchen was the continual 
buzz of conversation discussing the chances of recov- 
ery and the man’s fitness for death. When I sat 
down by the bedside the patient made a feeble mo- 
tion as if trying tospeak. I put my head down close 
to catch the last message. In a weak, hesitating 
whisper he asked: 

‘*Who—who are all those dam fools in the 


kitchen? ” 

I repeated the question to the Doctor, 

**There’s no chance for an autopsy here—this 
rogue is going to get well,’’ said the Doctor as he 


pulled a cork with his teeth. 
The man got well. 


John Bryan of Ohio has been forced by his friends 
to leave New York. They insisted he should do it 
or else change his name. So he bought the place 
at Yellow Springs, Ohio, made famous by Horace 
Mann, and is now running a five hundred acre 
Brook and Book farm. 


Country folks talk about their children learning 
their A, B, Cs. We who are cultured cali it the al- 
phabet; that is to say, the Alpha-Beta, which is not 
so good by a third as A, B,C. We do not call the art 
of Numeration ‘‘ One-Two,” but for the Art of ex- 
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pression of beautiful Truths we have nothing better 
than Letters. ‘‘ He is a man of Letters,” we say. 
Otherwise, he can juggle Alpha-Beta so you will un- 
derstand (perhaps) what he is driving at. And if 
the A, B, C man disports himself with gentle thoughts 
and sublime emanations, rather than cold nuggets of 
practical things, we call it Belles-Lettres, that is, 
lady-like letters. We speak of the Greeks as a 
** Lettered-Nation,” and the Greeks used to call a 
lettered man an Alphabetus, while in Chicago such 
an one is referred to in the best society merely as a 
Litery Cuss. 

Music vibrates through a man’s being and arouses 
him into a higher life. Not only does his blood cir- 
culate better, but he Azows better; under the vitaliz- 
ing touch of the Beautiful we are redeemed and our 
consciousness is filled with the thought that life is 
good. 

The Writer of Boston is a prosperous magazine in 
a blue cover that industriously fans the literary hopes 
of the mill hands. In its last issue the editor makes the 
flat statement that Zola usually has coffee and a 
poached egg for breakfast; and that he writes at a 
table on which are pens, pencils, paper and a blotter. 


@Isn’t queer how we used to speak of the ‘* passive 
sex?’’ Bless me, there’s nothing of that kind now! 
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The aggressiveness of the eternally feminine is ap- 
palling. Women hang on to a strap ina trolley car 
and shoot a man through with glances of scorn who 
dares offer them a seat; and yesterday in Rochester 
a strange woman (who wasn’t so awfully strange) 
paid my fare in a lofty patronizing way because I 
hadn’t anything but a two dollar bill that the con- 
ductor said was bogus. 


Without any desire to usurp the place so ably filled 
by Public Opinion, I clip this rather startling state- 
ment from an editorial in the St. Louis Repudlican: 
‘*In comparing the characters of Washington and 
Lincoln, if we may be so allowed,.we cannot but 
come to the conclusion that Lincoln was the greater 
of thetwo. Washington wasagreatman * * *” 
[The italics are our own, having been purchased 
of the American Type Founder’s Co., at 40c per Ib., 
2 per ct. off—t1o ds.] 
*‘ Look you, young man, look you,’’ exclaimed Mr. 
Gladstone, ‘‘ the Magazinelet that has genuine ideas 
sharply and cheerfully expressed will live. It is like 
a good-natured friend who makes you short calls—he 
is always welcome.” 
There was a certain poet came to him, and Epictetus 
said: But neither do you, O Paionides, act con- 
formably to nature. For what do you desire? A 
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beautiful poem. And do you admire the poem an- 
other composes as men behold and admire the Zeus 
or the Parthenon? Or do you not rather desire that 
the beautiful poem be composed by you? And are 
you not inwardly at war and do you not answer with 
supercilious looks the applause they give Palaistra- 
tos? Is not your soul filled with perturbation at your 
discomfiture, and do you not therefore desire some- 
thing beyond your will and turn to that which you 
ought to avoid or be free to contemplate soberly, 
namely opinion? Will you say that you are grieved 
because Palaistratos composes a wretched ode? 
Then why do you seek so assiduously the applause 
which you see bestowed on the other for his inferior- 
ity? Are you not utterly foolish and poor and vain? 
And when the wreath is on his brow, why do you 
not show the most seemly contempt by excelling him 
although your excellence be not applauded? Will 
you not ever and carefully work until you have 
wrought what men in other days shall love and de- 
sire? Why must you be in haste that the crowd 
follow you and point the finger? 

And then seeing Paionides depart in anger, Epic- 
tetus said, you see a hook will not hold soft cheese. 


@A certain eminent clergymen in one of the smaller 
cities of New York was solicited by circular to sub- 
scribe for a series of booklets called ‘‘ Little Jour- 
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neys.” These booklets cost, I believe, one dollar a 
year, and boast but one virtue and that is they are 
short. The clergyman being eminently exact in all 
business relations replied to the circular begging that 
he be excused from siibscribing, because he had pur- 
chased the Encyclopedia Brittanica and was reading 
it through; having already finished seven volumes 
in as many months. He was excused; and moreover 
this is no joke. 


» ‘‘I’d rather praise it than to read it,” said Dr. 
Johnson as he passed the volume back. I have just 
read Mr. Charles Dexter Allen’s Zx Libris Essays 
and if any higher compliment can be paid an 
author than to read his book, please advise. 
Among the various plates are three charming speci- 
mens of the work of Mr. W. H. Hopson of New 
Haven. ‘‘ Hop, he’s all right!” remarked a proud 
Rowfanter to me the other day in Cleveland as he 
showed me his treasures. And I said, ‘‘ sure!” 


Had Longfellow lived now he probably would 
never catch the Speaker’s eye. As it is, his fame will 
last, for he is little read. His name stands as a syn- 
onym of ‘‘portry’’ among all those good folks who 
buy books bound in red and gilt. Twelve things 
like Dustthouarttodustreturnest are known of him, 
having passed into the public maw, and this saves 
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people the trouble of becoming acquainted with the 
remainder. The only people who will dispute the 
estimate I have here put forth are those who never 
read poetry at all. 

When I see ragged youngsters doing chores about 
country homes I don’t gibe the urchins. For it comes 
to me that Time is fond of quiet irony and that this 
urchin may evolve into a man to whom I will go 
humbly to ask advice or borrow money or crave a 
pass that will admit me to the Poor-house. 


No one has ever been so rash asto claim that Law- 
rence Hutton is a Genius—not even Larry himself— 
but he surely is an Industrious Person. I would ad- 
vise all those who have visited Florence, as well as 
those who haven’t, to buy Mr. Hutton’s last book, 
were it not for the fact that he still says, ‘‘ My sub- 
ject first saw the light’? * * * Then he also uses 
that hoary old expression, ‘* from time immemorial.” 
A man of this kind must be shunned by all good peo- 
ple. 


@When Martin Luther and his wife stood by the 
coffin of their only daughter the great man said to 
the stricken mother, “‘ Perhaps, my beloved, per- 
haps it is better so—this world is a hard place for 
girls!’’ Yes, it’s a hard world for girls. Women 
have ever borne more than their share of the burdens 
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of life. They have been compelled to prove their 
hergism by remaining behind, as Nansen has ex- 
pressed it. When rewards are distributed the wom- 
an gets one-half the pay that a man does; and if 
disgrace is given out she bears it all. So far as I 
recall, no mob ever tried to heave stones at a man be- 
cause he had sinned. Then the curse of strong 
drink largely falls on woman—and by the way did 
you read the sketch in this number by Adelaide 
Lund? If not perhaps you’d better. 

Once in a long while some newspaper takes on 
protest a Rich Man’s Son as a reporter—this being 
thought to be the first step into literature. The 
Chicago Record took one such youth recently be- 
cause Pater was a Big Advertiser. Croesus, freshly 
graduated from Yale, was given his first assignment 
—a burglary case on de Nord Site. At two o’clock 
he telephoned in he was lost and couldn’t find the 
place. A reporter called ‘‘ Swipes’’ was given the 
case. Now Swipes had been an elevator boy, and 
worked his way up. He was one of those fellows 
who never get lost and always find the place; any- 
way they swear they do, and what’s more to the 
point they fetch in the story. So Swipes telephoned 
Police Headquarters, got two meaty little facts, and 
then adjourning to Mulvany’s and ordering a schu- 
per proceeded to write a full column story. His 
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next assignment was to find young Croesus. He 
couldn’t find Croesus as easily as he could fake a 
burglary; and it was well afternoon before the po- 
lice found the millionaire’s son sound asleep in a 
room in the Palmer House. The managing editor 
detailed two men to return Young Crcesus to his dis- 
tracted parents and take a receipt for ‘‘ one son in 
good order,’’? and now the Managing Editor says 
that reporters of the Swipes sort are good enough for 
the Record. 

# Considerable advice in reference to our 16th Cen- 
tury Love Ballads recently has reachedme. A noted 
bibliophile in New London claims that there should 
be two editions: one for the Center Table and an- 
other to read. Then when orders come send the 
yellow label, or full strength first, with notice that 
if it proves too robust the book can be exchanged 
for the mellin’s-food or blue-label edition on receipt 
of stamps to cover postage. 

I'd rather be the stupidest clod in nature than to 
possess all knowledge with no one to whom I could 
communicate it. 


@This world of ours, round like on orange and 
slightly flattened at the poles, is the home ofa class 
of men and women who make up the Holy Order of 
the Elect. The initiates, strange to say, know not 
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of their membership and for the most part never 
heard of the Order. They may be rich or poor, col- 
lege-bred or unlearned, bond or free, but between 
their spirits ever is a mystic tie of brotherhood— 
they recognize each other at sight. They are the 
people who preserve the hospitable mind. 


The activity of the intellect must be fixed on things 
worthy of its abllity tograsp. If exercised on trifles, 
wasting exnui follows. 

#‘‘ It does not pay to tell lies,’ once said to mea 
woman who had tried it—‘‘for you can really de- 
ceive no one but yourself.’’ 

‘Our new mud bath is finished,” is a catchy line 
in one of the most popular of San Francisco papers. 
It has no reference to the New Journalism—which is 
strange. 

The sympathy of my valuable friend the Clack Book 
is welcome. It is hard to be reduced so that “ the 
PHILISTINE is getting to be all notes,’’ but they are 
not promissory notes—which is a comfort, and not 
one is protested. All which is respectfully submitted. 
MA level-headed clergymen of my acquaintance is 
one of the most sincere of Philistines when it comes 
to rendering divine honors to Cesar. One of his ves- 
trymen met him after morning service the other day 
and excitedly asked Mr. B—— ‘* Is the bishop com- 
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ing out tonight?’’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ said the rector quietly. 
** You didn’t announce him from the chancel,’’ said 
the vestryman, ‘‘ No,”’ said the priest quietly, ‘‘ and 
I didn’t announce that the Lord will be in his holy 
temple, either.” You could have bought the vestry- 
man for a lead nickel. 


Some kind friend ought to whisper to Mr. Charles 
Dana Gibson that that agonized new woman is a 
hoodoo. She looks altogether too much like the 
Greek muse of Tragedy. Mr. Gibson is known to be 
autobiographic in his females, and that’s the trouble, 
The present mask goes far to justify O’Hara’s state- 
ment in the song that 


There’s some excuse for suicide, 
For marryin’ there is none. 


His name is Frank Bailey Millard, and he does the 
literary page for the San Francisco Zxaminer. He 
has proved the Hahnemannian maxim that there is 
virtue in small things by writing an Essay on The 
Great American Novel. In this little booklet Millard 
sums up more truth than Howells ever corraled in 
tomes. My opinion is that my lord Millard has a 
novel that he is about to spring on the public, and 
further my prophecy is that it will be great, even if 
not The Great. 


All prefaces to books should be apologies, I’ll ad- 
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mit that. You may feel a vast, swelling pride in 
your work and be fully satisfied that ’tis as good as 
can be done, yet the Uriah Heap act in a preface is 
the proper caper. So in that fine book, Zhe Story 
of Fane Austen’s Life, by Oscar Fay Adams, I read, 
**the story of the excellent woman’s life the follow- 
ing pages attempt imperfectly to tell.’? Why did 
Brother Adams attempt imperfectly? 


The desire for expression of the sentiments and 
emotions is very much akin to sexual desire. Each 
is a reaching out for perpetuation, a bid for immor- 
tality, a protest against extinction. The gratification 
that follows an artistic success is the finest intoxica- 
tion that comes to a mortal, But like all pleasures 
it must be shared to be complete. ‘‘ When I have 
sung well,’’ said Patti, ‘‘and the curtain is rung 
down, I want Someone to jusi take me in his arms 
and tell me it was good—I don’t care so much for 
the applause of the audience! ’’ 


When I write a fine thing, and it’s all complete, I 
just want to run and fiad Someone and kiss her cheek 
and read the Ms. aloud—don’t you know what that 
is? Well, never mind, you need not confess if you 
do not care to. There was a regular packet line of 
Ms. running between Goethe and the Von Stein for 
eleven years, and as for poetry it is all written for 
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Someone. Yes, Sex and Art are pretty closely inter- 
woven. Where one ends and the other begins I do 
not know—I rather think it is all a Seamless Gar- 
ment. 

De Lark trowed up de Sponge on April First; an’ 
de Bauble, dat allus was a Fool Ting, have done de 
same. 


@ Readers of the Oué/ook must have noticed that Dr. 
Lyman Abbott has stated several times recently that 
there is no good reason for the existence of the 
Universalist denomination. I applied the same sen- 
timent to the sect of which Dr. Abbott is a flicker- 
ing, flaming and smoking light; and Dr. Abbott on 
hearing this told a friend of mine that he considered 
me a Large Mouse-Colored Ass. If you ask Dr. 
Abbott what denominations are unnecessary he says, 
**Oh! the others, the others, the others.’’ 


In the ‘‘ Square’? at Medford, Mass., (where they 
make the Rum) are two churches whose spires pierce 
the blue of heaven. One church had a town clock, 
and the other considering that two clocks are better 
than one, also put in a town clock, Both clocks 
strike the hours—Time’s reminder of Eternity. 
Strange to say, Medford votes ‘* Dry,’’ but horse- 
medicine is to be had by those who know how. Not 
long ago a Citizen of Medford was wending his way 
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homeward, tacking from this side to that, muttering 
to himself and wondering what Mary would say about 
his condition and the lateness of the hour. He had 
reached the Square. It was midnight, but the Citi- 
zen did not know it, for as he looked up at the clock 
in the steeple of the Methodist church the dial seemed 
to revolve like a buzzsaw. ‘I am drunk,’’ said the 
Citizen, ‘* drunk—too dam drunk to see straight, but 
if that clock would strike I’m not so drunk, b’ god, 
but what I can count!’’ He sat down on the steps 
to think it over. Just then the clock began to strike. 
The man counted: one—two—three—four—five— 
six—seven—eight—nine—ten—(‘‘ It must be ’lev- 
en!’’) ’leven—(‘‘ No, it’s twelve!’’) twelve. Just 
then the Presbyterian clock began—thirteen (** Eh? ’’) 
—fourteen (‘* Gee! ’’)}—fifteen (** D’ye hear that ! ’’) 
—sixteen (‘‘Lord, but I’m full! ’’)—seventeen 
(“T’ ’ell!’?)— eighteen (‘‘Hully smokes!’’)— 
nineteen (** Goddam ! ’’)—twenty (‘* » *) 
—twenty-one (‘ 1! ’?)—twenty-two 
(«—— — !!!’?)}—twenty-three (‘* 

—!’’)—twenty-four—** Oh, but Mary ’ull give it 
tome! I was never out so late in my life!” 

Who are all these fools who flock to see that Texas 
steer performance, ‘* Nancy Hanks?’’ Does it 
never dawn on them that jig-steps over the grave of 
Lincoln’s mother is a-playing the devil’s tattoo on a 
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coffin? That Kentuckian who named his fleetest 
horse ‘‘ Nancy Hanks”’ knew what he was doing— 
he was proud to remember that the blood of Nancy 
Hanks nourished into being America’s greatest son, 
and he was proud, too, when he thought of the fact 
that America’s greatest son was a native of Ken- 
tucky. His sense of the eternal Fitness of Things 
might not have been all that we wished, but he was 
a saint compared with these theatrical hoodlums. 
Verily the stage is out of sight—in mud. 

To pore over daily newspapers is intellectual death. 
No one can do it and save his soul alive. The 
newspaper habit breedsa careless, slipshod attitude of 
mind that is fatal to all high and earnest thought. 
I'd rather miss ‘‘ the news’’ than to make a dirt- 
filter of my head. 

A man who reads only one newspaper has no 
opinions but those which he finds in it, and one whe 
reads several is apt not to have any at all, or if any, 
to have them only for a short time—‘‘ everything by 
turns and nothing long.’”’ I used to go up and down 
in the street cars with one of these one-newspaper 
fiends, and yesterday when I went to town I saw 
him still at it. He makes his mouth work, evidently 
pronouncing to himself the precious words of his 
oracle, and meanwhile his face wears an idiotic smile 
or a puerile frown, as the case may be. Now and 
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then his mouth works hard at the corners, and he 
slaps his leg in approval, and then he momentarily 
looks around the car, as if to say, ‘* Here’s richness! 
you others just ought to take my paper.’? I am 
mighty cautious not to say anything against the pa- 
pers in public or where it will be quoted or pub- 
lished, but I think if these newspaper-fiends could 
know the gent who wrote the oracular paragraphs they 
read, or how nine dollars a week was the inspiring 
cause, they would be amazed. Reading many news- 
papers prevents one from reading anything solid or 
instructive, like THE PHILISTINE. There is no doubt 
about it—the up-to-date newspaper, with its scare- 
heads and awful pictures, is a sore evil. 
By way of a sight-guage to get a view of ourselves 
as others see us there’s nothing better than thestolid 
savage who comes ahead of the blue-birds and blows 
his numb fingers over a basket of arbutus blooms 
in the intervals of furtive visits ‘to the consoling 
haunts of three-cent beer. While all the world went 
wild because the distinguished Mr. Corbett had lost 
his wind for ten seconds, Mr. Lo attended strictly to 
the serious business of life. The observant Buffalo 
Courier, which is away up in fauna and flora, had 
this note on Grover Cleveland’s birthday which 
comes along as an antidote to it: 

The Indian with his sassafras could not be induced 
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to stop selling his bark long enough to look at the 
bulletin boards to see how the fight was coming out. 

The Indian is a pretty fair Philistine. He doesn’t 
go mad by induction. If it isn’t his fight he doesn’t 
break his neck over the details. That degenerate 
impulse which values everything by its taMy of thrills 
is beyond him, and that’s where he has the best of 
his white brother. 
#‘* All the world seems to be making a dash at Par- 
nassus,’”’ said Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Maurice Thomp- 
son quotes the remark and intimates that Mr. Glad- 
stone is now and has been foremost in the push. 
Then there’s Mr. Maurice Thompson, too, with an 
itch for a niche in Fame’s cathedral—and I’m glad— 
trying to reach a crag where he can scratch his back. 

The year 1896 will be remembered for two things: 
the Bryan campaign and that mot of George Haven 
Putnam, ‘‘ The chief business of a publisher is to 
discourage the publication of books.’? And as if to 
give point to his wit Mr. Putnam straightway pub- 
lishes two big volumes of his own. I’m glad that Mr. 
Putnam scratched his back on the corner of a Bab- 
cock Press: he got a gratification thereby and the 
world was the gainer. 

But how about Mary Minerva Jones of Brock- 
port? She isjust as sure that her work is needed by 
a waiting world as is Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Thompson 
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or Mr. Putnam, Shehasn’t the slightest doubt about 
it. She came to me yesterday with tears and Ms. 
and dollars and begged me to print her book. She 
will risk reputation, money, life—all, for the object 
of her love. What’s to be done? Do I tell her 
she’s a fool? No, for with equal truth she could 
retort ‘* you’re another.’’ 

I tell her to cultivate the village editor, the County 

Clarion, the Christian Advocate—to read her poetry 
at sociables; but keep writing if she feels like it. 
Everything in life is difficult, but expression is neces- 
sary to life and if she desires to express with pen and 
ink, do it by all means. But do not expect the ap- 
plause of the world—you are in competition with the 
Mighty Dead, Shakespeare and the rest—but write if 
you feel you have something to say, and God bless 
you! 
Those Society Women that you see rushing about 
in such anxious haste are really not so busy as you 
suppose: they only have a sort of St. Vitus Dance. 
General Horace Porter says Boston is not a place— 
it is a condition of mind. So is hell! 





ADV.—If they WILL get married, what better pres- 
ent than one of our Ruskin-Turner books, with its 
beautiful hand-illuminations? The price is Five 
dollars, and we prepay express charges. 
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The melancholy Jacques is a good type of Philis- 
tine. A Philistine laughs because he knows some- 
what concerning the Relative Importance of Things. 
Still, he laughs only on the surface; down under- 
neath he never smiles—the old world is too sad. And 
so if I am now serious (as well as sincere), and tell 
of death—the Great Death that awaits us all—will 
you pardon it? 

A Theatrical Troupe from New York was recently 
making a tour of the small western cities. Unlike 
most theatrical troupes, the members were all on 
very good terms with each other. In fact there 
seemed to exist a genuine bond of fellowship among 
them. At Burlington, Iowa, the Leading Lady was 
taken severely ill with an acute affection of the 
throat. The company took her on tothe next stand, 
at Keokuk. A physician was called, all was done 
that could be done. The patient grew rapidly worss 
and in a few hours passed out. She was a good girl 
—all of her savings had been sent at regular inter- 
vals back to her old parents at Rahway. And now 
the other women of the troupe packed up all of her 
effects and sent them home with what money she had, 
back to the simple old folks in New Jersey. A col- 
lection was taken up to defray the funeral expenses— 
it was all they could do for her now—they would give 
her a decent burial. A committee of three went to 
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the Undertaker’s and selected a fine cedar casket. 
The Undertaker was ordered to spare no reasonable 
expense, but to make the entire funeral arrangements 
fitting and complete. 

** Shall I line the casket with white or lavender 
satin? ’? asked the Undertaker. 

** Just which you please—we do not care for ex- 
pense! ’? answered the spokesman. 

** Yes, I know, but you do not understand. You 
see if the deceased was a single lady the lining must 
be white; if she was married it should be laven- 
der!”? 

The committee withdrew to advise. After some 
moments consultation they came back, and the 
spokesman said: ‘* We have decided that the lining 
of the casket should be white—pure white—but we 
think you had better trim it with lavender.” 


The man who writes ballads to his mistress’ eye- 
brow is seldom subject to her sway, She hangs on 
to his favor by her eyebrow. Neither Palladin nor 
Troubadour nor Ali Ben Haymow is much moved 
by his affections—to them love is a play-spell and 
the true affairs of life are something quite different. 


Realism ought to be introduced on the stage. 
Heroes and heroines can’t at present show grief sit- 
ting down, or any otherwise than by grasping the 
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head with both hands violently, or pacing studiedly 
up and down, wringing the hands (as Sarah Maud 
Ruggles took her leave) ‘‘ once in so often.’? There ” 
may, indeed, be hope for Beerbohm Tree: for he re- | 
mains seated like other men when he is angry, 
and acts like real people to this extent: that he 7 
smashes a bow! with a sofa pillow in a scene of dis- § 
tress. 


@ Society, disseminated by reporters, is that art which , 
is understanded by the people. Gowns, barbarous ~ 
and dazzling collections of food, and very big prices, 
symbolize, to the people that read Society columns, 
all Nine Muses. This seems to be the use of So- 
ciety, and is indeed abundant justification. The 
Bradley-Martin ball played Romance itself to many 
a beauty-craving family, and invested the walls of 7 
the Waldorf with splendours and glooms and glim- 7 
mering incarnations. 


Whether the depths of the heart are sounded by 
the plummet of grief or joy seer» to reck but little. 7 
Perhaps both are needed. For sorrow and chilling | 
neglect and petty spite and stupid misunderstanding ~ 
often give ballast to character. 


And now an Insanity Expert comes forward and” 
gives it as his opinion that Deity is probably of un-7 
sound mind. 














